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I.—Forricn Po.r1tcs, 
1500. With reference to the renewal of Russian 


3 . communication with Afghanistan, the Bengalee 
A on Afghanis- : : = oa wa 
: Russian ongn Spree that from the Indian point of view, the sinane 


proximity to Russia will . 
all, as it will induce the authorities in this country to not be a bad thing after 


attempt to open 


; a at | 
the wants and wishes of the people than is usua y greater attention to 


ly accorded to them, and 


India would indeed have good reason to welcome it, were it not for the fact 


that the closer neighbourhood of Russia would be seized by the Indian Gov- 
ernment as a pretext for further increasing the military expenditure of the 
country which has —- attained such colossal proportions. 


1501. The Indian Mirror refers to the bazar gossip and the statements 


The situation in Afghanistan. of the Statesman’s special correspondent at Delhi, 


as tu the imprisonment of Sardar Nasurullah Khan 
by the Amir, the quiet movement of British eupplies to the frontier in antici- 


pation of trouble in the spring, the heavy importation of arms from German 
into Afghanistan, and the demand of Russia to enjoy direct diplomatic selations 
with Afghanistan, and remarks that the situation is exciting enough. 


1502. Sir Seymour King, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika, is indignant at 


| the Amir of Afghanistan employing a portion of 
Paice po oo gam and the the British subsidy he receives fn puochaline arms 


7? in Germany and conveying them to their desti- 
nation across British territory. He cannot bear to see the small profits made 


by German manufacturers from this transaction, but he has not the slightest 
objection to seeing England ag ge India to pay this subsidy to the 
Amir for the purpose of purchasing his friendship as an ally against Russia. 
‘‘What havoc does Imperialism make upon the moral obligations of a man!” 
it exclaims in conclusion. — } | 


1503. The Indian Mirror's alarm at the probability of an inpending war 


n 
ici on and beyond the frontiers of Afghanistan is 
— serious enough, it says, to compel it to return to 
the subject. It refers to the Amir raising regiments of Afridis, to his importing 
arms from Germany, and points out the need for watching Afghan affairs 80 
as to protect our frontiers with more than usual care. While it believes that 


Lord Curzon is alive to the situation, its advice is that the Delhi Darbar should 
not absorb undivided attention. 


II.—Homet AyMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


1504, The Weekly Chronicle Aten 


in the subordinate ranks, it is not only due to the 


innate depravity of the classes from which the 
police are recruited, but it is also the natural result of the inefficiency and 
unscrupulousness of the ordinary run of superior officers, who are without the 
necessary intelligence and experience of Indian ways to control their subordi- 
nates. It is prepared to prove this before the Police Commission, and trusts 
that the Commission will give it the fullest opportunity of doing so. 

What tells most on the efficiency of the force is that District Superin- 
tendents are devoid of any sense of proportion. They visit venial offences with 
the utmost severity and overlook those that are heinous in such of their 
subordinates who coax and cringe if not minister to their evil propensities. 
Thus, it says, while the public is dissatisfied with the police, the police are 
profoundly discontented with their lot, and to ensure a better state of things, it 
is essential that there should be “‘ proper supervision and fair play.” 

1505. The Benyalee expresses the following views on the subject of Police 

reform in India :— 
ae Raise the pay, raise the prospects, and raise 
the educational, which means in India the social, status of the men, and you 
will have taken a great step towards the reform of the police. | In this view 
we suggest that. the Sub-[nspectors, the Inspectors, and the District Superin- 
tendents of Police should form a corps @’eisie of the police—call it the Provincial 
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Police Service if you please. The pay and prospects of the Sub-Inspectors and 
Inspectors should be raised. The Sub-Inspectors should be graduates of the 
University and their initial pay should at least be Rs. 75 a month; the pay 
of the next higher grade heith be Rs. 100, and of the highest grade should be 
Rs. 125. A Head-Constable should not ordinarily be promoted to the position 
of a Sub-Inspector. The lowest pay of the Inspector should be Rs. 150 a 
month, the next grade should draw a salary of Rs. 200 a month, and the next 
two higher grades should receive salaries of Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 a month, 
respectively. We do not think it necessary to raise the pay of District Super- 
intendents. As a class, they are paid more handsomely than what they are 
entitled to by their qualifications. Even in the reformed police, and with — 
higher qualifications, the present pay would be adequate. But if there is to 
be any improvement in the qualifications of District Superintendents, the 
nepotism now in vogue should be atanend, The higher ranks of the service 
should not be the last asylum of the incapables of influential Anglo-Indian 
families. The examinations should be stiffer, and the scandalous exclusion of 
Indians from the competitive examinations for the recruitment of District 


Superintendents should receive its guietus at the hands of a conscientious and 


fair-minded: man like Mr. Fraser. 


1506, Continuing its observations on the subject of Police reform, the 
Bengalee insists that the inefficiency of the police 
is largely due to the inefficiency of the District 
Superintendents, and if any improvement is desired in the force, the higher 
offices of the police must cease to be the preserve and monopoly of the incapable 
representatives of influential Anglo-Indian families, and the examinations 
held in Calcutta and London should be thrown open to Indians. They should 
also be made stiffer. 


1507. Enquiring into the reasons why the police are admittedly inefi- 

pe cient, the Amrita Bazar Pairika explains that this 

= is the result of their having to serve two masters— | 

the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent. To secure any real 

improvement, the Police must be separated from the Magistracy and be made 
an independent department. = 


The next important improvement should consist in putting educated and 
respectable natives of the soil into the superior rank of the Police service. 


1408, The Bengalee commends the action of Mr. Winter, Magistrate of 
Moradabad, who averted the quartering of a puni- 
tive police at Amroha, the scene of a disturbance 
during the last Muharram, and obtained instead from Government a grant of 
Rs, 50 for the Tehsil school, provided that another Rs, 50 were paid by the 
Raises, who readily subscribed the amount. | 


‘‘ Unlike Mr. Winter, the Magistrate of Moradabad, some of our Bengal 
Magistrates apparently think, and lead the Local Government to think, that 
force is strength. We are inclined to think, however, that the quartering of 

unitive police indicates administrative weakness rather than strength. 

utual understanding between the rulers and the ruled is an essential condition 
of good government, and if our Bengal Magistrates, like Mr. Winter, took the 
people into their confidence and were in touch with them, coercive measures: 
would long have been eschewed from the administrative programme.” 


Police reform. 


Imposition of punitive police. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


1509. The Amrita Bazar Patrika publishes certain official telegrams and 
papers in the case in which a lad was illegally 
arrested and kept in hajut for many days simply 
because one Mr. Rose, Superintendent of the Doloo gardens in Cachar, asked 
the police to arrest him. Even the Magistrate, it says, ordered his detention, 
though there was no charge against him, It prays that the Chief Commis- 
sioner will take such steps as will prevent the recurrence of such scandals in 


future, which go to show that where European planters are concerned, the 
Assam authorities are lamentably weak. | 


A case in Assam. 
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1510, The Bengalee review at length the judgment of the Subdivisional 


The case of the Station Master Officer of Barh ac uitting the European Guard who 


versus the Guard at Barh, Patna, 8 Charged with assaulting an Indian Station 
Master, and is not surprised at the judgment. 


‘We do not approve of these cases being brought into Court. We have 
said so repeatedly and we say so again. When a European commits an offence 
against an Indian, the latter should know that there is very little chance of 
his getting justice done to him in our Law Courts. The best thing, therefore 
for him to do under the circumstance is to repay the offender in kind, if he is 
able to do so, or to re silent over the matter altogether, By coming into 
Court the Indian publishes his own individual disgrace, and with it, adds, if 
that were possible, to the national degradation, and, at the same time, he places 
our Courts in an embarrassing situation which does more to depreciate the worth 
of British rule in the eyes of the people than the loss of a dozen battles by the 
British army.” : 

1511. The Bengale points. out the following anomalies in the criminal 

law which call for rectification. 
A man is sentenced to imprisonment for a 
certain period. The High Court is moved on appeal and the appeal is admitted. 
If bail was not granted when the appeal was admitted, who is responsible for 
the judicial incarceration during the period when the appeal was pending ? 


Next. A case occurs in which the sentence of whipping is passed and 
executed as soon as the order is given, and the Hon’ble Judges of the High 
Court find that the conviction cannot be sustained and must be set aside, What 
would be the effect of the order ? 


The evil is so very glaring that it is time that the public and the Legisla- 
ture woke up to it and deleted from the statute book a defective law that works 
serious mischief and is a standing reproach to the foresight and the wisdom to 
the Indian Legislature. It behoves the Hon’ble Judges of the High Court to 
move in the matter and restrain the hands of the Jailers, who can with impunity 
mock their Lordships and ply their rattan on their poor victims. 


1512. The Amrita Bazar Pairika points out that with the return from 

leave of the Chief Judge of the Court of Small 

cyte Small Cause Court, Cal- Cuuses, Calcutta, the only Hindu Judge in the 

: Court has been ousted from his appointment, and 
there is now not a single Hindu Judge in that Court. 


It trusts that the Government will find Babu Lal Gopal Sen, the ex-J udge, 
a place in that Court at the first opportunity. | 


Anomalies in the criminal law. 


(d)—LEducation. 


1513. Reverting to the Government of India’s letter to Local Govern- 
ments on the Report of the Universities Commission, 

mabe, Government of India and the Hindoo Patriot expresses the opinion that the 
Commisien S.-C Government of India probably wanted to give the 
public further time to have their say on the whole 

question and at the same time to record their own preliminary remarks by way 
of indicating what was passing through ‘their mind. Their criticisms ought 
now to be directed towards the remnant of broader issues which have somehow 
been seriously neglected, and time has been given to make up for this neglect. 
It is impossible to say how long this time may be extended, and the different 
Committees in the country engaged in the consideration of the details of the 
Report should hasten to submit their further representations. The intervention 
of the Puja holidays has considerably interfered with work that ought now to 


be completed with all possible expedition. 


1514. The first impression, says the Indian Mirror, created by the 

| : circular letter of the Government of India tv Local 

_— Governments, is one of thankfulness, in that its 

text, whichever way it may be read or interpreted, has disarmed the country’s 
worst fears about the knell of higher education. ‘There will, it says, with 


reference to the Bengalee’s criticism, be critics, astute and alert enough, 
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to read between the lines, and in their anxiety to blame, may misread that text. 
But for itself it honestly believes that an unhiassed critical study of the letter 


suggests a safe middle course, and on the whole it thinks it would be advisable 
to meet the Government half way. | 


1515. Reverting to this subject, the same paper after giving credit to the 
The Government of India ana Viceroy for his open-mindedness, Bays :— . 
the Report of the Universities “But, unhappily, the dictatorial] superiority is 
SORES always there, And so, once again, His Excel- 


lency, while inviting the fullest criticism, has laid the lines along which the 
enquiries of Local Governments must proceed,” 


1416. The Behar Herald, while admitting that the present system of 


: __ higher education is susceptible of great improve- 
_ Higher and primary education tent, says that, to gain this object, nothing can be 
in India. pow # é & : ee 8 
more suicidal than the withdrawal of Government 
from direct connection with higher education or the support of primary 
education at the expense of higher education. Aste 


1517. The offer of the Government to lend the services of its Professors 

| tv private institutions will, says the Hindoo Patriot, 
wa versus Government col- raise a smile in those who are acquainted with the 
working of State colleges in Presidency towns. 

These institutions themselves are far from being model institutions and have 
fallen off in quality and quantity, and will hardly compare favourably with 
private colleges. ‘Ihe journal, however, welcomes the insistence upon a high 
standard of efficiency in private colleges, as this must lead to the raising of 
the present. low standard in Government colleges themselves. It then 


enumerates some of the weak points in the Presidency College which ought to 
be removed. 


1518. The Indian Nation disapproves of the idea of the Universities 

Commission that the education of students will be 
‘ improved by the indirect pressure of examinations; 
and cites as an example their recommendation that, in order to improve the 
knowledge of English of candidates at the Entrance Examination, they must, 
in order to pass, obtain 40 per cent. of the marks in English. The effect of 
this rule will be only to reduce the number, or rather the percentage, of success- 
ful candidates at the Entrance, and not necessarily to widen or deepen the 
knowledge of English of the candidates generally. If the same sort of 
teachers continue as at present and the same methods of teaching are in vogue, 
knowledge of English will not improve but remain the same. The Com- 
mission have not at all insisted on or emphasised the supreme necessity of 
obtaining a better class of teachers; and without this, mere courses and 
examinations and discipline and degrees will do nothing. 


1519. The Moslem Chronicle brings to light a case in which the Deputy 


Inspector of Schools, Jessore, succeeded in induc- 


The Muhammadan community ing the District Board to appoint a clerk, who had 
of Jessore and appvuintments in 


Bangg Ms 4 rreciey not even matriculated, to a vacancy in the grade of 
” sates 8 Sub-Inspector . of Schools, but to s cadutiak the 
public and the Government changed the designation of the appointment to 
that of Assistant Sub-Inspector. The Chronicle complains that the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools has also deprived the Muhammadan community of Jeseore 
of any share in the six recently-created posts of Inspecting Pandits, and hopes 
that the Commissioner of the Division, who has been addressed in the matter, 
and the Director of Public Instruction, will veto the proceedings of the 
District Board in respect of the appointment referred to, and take due notice 
of the conduct of the Deputy Inspector. 


1520. The Bengalee publishes the circular of Mr. H. Stark, Inspector of 

Pera rer tenes Schools, Orissa Division, directing that in all 

__ schools in that Division children should be made 

to practise caligraphy with either hand, and in girls schools, needle-work should 

aiso be encouraged with the left hand. The process recommended by the 

Inspector of Schools, says the journal, is bound to prove a serious hardship, 

and will, besides, retard the programs in right-handed caligraphy. It trusts 
that Mr. Pedler will not allow Mr. Stark’s whims to be carried out. _ ee 


Examination and education. 
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(h)— General. 


1521. Power and Guardian remarks, with reference to the Englishman’s 
agitation for the abolition of the income-tax, that 
00 this is the only tax paid by rich Europeuns in this 
country. Itisin no way a poor man’s tax, so in abolishing it, the burden will 
be simply shifted from the shoulders of solvent Europeans to those of 
insolvent Indians. At the same time, it urges the Viceroy to raise the 
minimum taxable income to Rs. 1,200, by which His Excellency will be doing 
a real benefaction. | | 
1522, Thé Bengalee is not in favour of the total repeal of the income-tar, 


_— amount raised to a thousand or more. It says that 
before this tax is repealed, Government is pledged to the reduction of the 
duty on salt. , 

1523. The Behar mae oe oo’ of iron as composed of Anglo- 
‘ _,, indians who deny that the Indians possess an 
Se ne they should enjoy the peivilage of 
agitating. It can easily understand why the educated natives are anxious to 
shake off the ascendancy of this school, but no sane man can call that wish 
treason, ‘All that the educated Indians say is that they feel they have not 
fair play in their own country, and that too often their legitimate ambition is 
blasted by the cold shade of unsympathetic strangers whose superiority is not 
so evident to them as the school of blood and iron think it ought to be. The 
truth is, the government of India cannot now be conducted on principles which 
might have suited the F 4 Islands thirty years ago. They who know that 
England is granting intellectual freedom and education to the people of this 
country, know very well what she is about,—viz., she is preparing a state of 
things to which the simple maxim of primitive despotism will not apply. The 
meaning of what England did in the past and is doing now is clear enough. 
She desired and still desires the co-operation of the people of India, and not 
simply their passive assent, in the task of government, and it is an outrage on 
common sense to suppose that a few Anglo-Indians can undo what has been 
done and rob the natives of India of what is the chief, perhaps the only 
compensation for the loss of national independence.” 


1524. The following is taken from the Bengalee :— 
7 ae ‘In connection with the inoculation campaign 
Pune” inoculation in the which has been going on in the Punjab, it has been 
| very sopnenly pointed out that the best way to 
induce the people to submit to inoculation would be by example rather than b 
recept. For instance, if every European official were to have himself 
inoculated before the eyes of the people, the popular prejudice against 
inoculation would vanish in no time, 7 is an excellent suggestion which may 
be adopted with in calculable advantage.” 


The income-tax. 


1525. The Indian Mirror comments as follows on the order of the Regis- 


trar of the Punjab University that candidates from 
infected places who would not show certificates of 
having submitted to inoculation within three months of the time, or prove that 
they had been in quarantine for a fai long time for the period of incubation 
of the plague germ to expire, would not be permitted to appear at the 
University examinations. 

“Now, this is a most arbitrary and high-handed order and the iron heel 
of Government ought at once to be placed on its neck. Does it Jie in the mouth 
of Government to say that inoculation should have nothing that might savour 
of compulsion about it, and at the same time allow one of its officials to 
debar from university education and ruin the worldly prospects of those who 
do not submit to the process?” | 

1526. The Amrita Bazar Patrika reflects upon the fabulous sum which toa 

Th poor country like India will be spent in celebratin 
© Coronation and its expenses. +16 Coronation throughout the length and breadt 
ofthe country, and asks the Viceroy to consider what this means when Magis- 
trates have gone the length of using His Excellency’s name when appealing 
for funds. It says that it knows many so-called ,wealthy men who have been 
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invited directly or indirectly to the Darbar, who will have to contract large debts 
order to meet their expenses. ees | 

1527. The following paragraph is taken from the Bengalee in ventilating 

the grievances of some of the members of the 

Subordinate Judicial Service now acting ag 

Assistant Sessions Judges :— 


“The Assistant Sessions Judges get no additional allowance for the criminal 
work they do beyond the pay of their grade, and we have reason to believe 
that they work contentedly in the prospective hope of a better referment. 
They have, besides, been a decided success, and it will indeed be a gross 
injustice to them now if their claims are overlooked and preference given to 
Civilians. From an administrative point of view, these Assistant Sessions 
Judges, who are experienced and tried men in the service, ought to have the 

reference over young Civilians. The Government by promoting them to 
District Judgeship secures both economy and efficiency and satisfies their 
legitimate aspirations—aspirations created and fostered by it. The Govern- 
ment is bound to keep steadfastly to its own promise, and it will be nothing 
short of breach of faith, therefore, if it retracts its own resolution.” 

1528. The Amrita Bazar Patrika trusts His Excellency the Viceroy will, 

in response to the prayer of Babu Rash Bihari 
pen ae ee ee Mondle, ask the Government of Bengal to explain to 
“ — eae the petitioner the grounds on which he was removed 
from the rolls of Honorary Magistrate. The fate 
of the Babu ought, it adds, to be a good warning to those who hanker after 
Honorary Magistrateships or titles of honour. , 
1529. Considering that, according to the triennial report on the adminis- 
ei tration of the Registration Department in Bengal, 
petual leases. : : é , 
it cost Rs. 240 and Rs. 95 respectively to register . 
leases for 9,999 and 999 years, which is to all intents and purposes as good as. 
perpetual lease, and the.stamp duty payable if such leases had been perpetual 
amounts to Rs. 1,590 and Rs, 500 respectively, the Bengalee should think that a 
decrease in the number of perpetual leases must be inevitable. If, however, 
as the Inspector-General of Registration shows, there has been an increase 
instead of a decrease, the reason is probably to be found,—at any rate to a 
certain extent—in the fact that in some of the districts the raiyats seem to be 
reluctant to come to terms, unless lands are leased out to them in perpetuity. 
1530. The Bengailee applauds the action of the Government of India in 
insisting upon a thorough and sifting enquiry into 
_ Lord Curzon and the enquiry the circumstances leading to the death of a cooly 
into the death of a cooly employed ° o ! 
in a regiment. employed in a regiment, whose officers, now on 
; leave in England, have been recalled to duty. It 
is to Lord Curzon personally, it understands, that this attitude of the 
Government is due, and it assures His Excellency that he has done few 
things in this country which will raise him higher in the estimation of educated 
Indians than the initiative he has taken in this matter. 
1531. Referring to Lord Ampthill’s conference with landlords, 7” - 
aa suggestion of His Excellency that raiyats sho 
pute) Hoon sd He sleet. ottener see the District Officer and bec their 
wants and wishes by direct personal intercourse, the Bengalee remarks that it 18 
an indisputable fact that it is not easy for a poor raiyat to secure an interview 
with a high official but nevertheless the experiment inaugurated by His 
Excellency is well worth following by local officers. Arrangements might very 
advantageously be made for holdin g periodical informal conferences between 
local officers and the representatives of landlords and cultivators, instead of 
leaving it to chance or the enterprise of individuals. | 
1532, In England, says oa _ mrita Bazar Patrika, the people are engrossed 
ee Es with the Education Bill and can give no attention 
are cain fo Orting, to India and her affairs, while 7 the Imperial 
Government Lord Curzon is absorbed in the measures to make his Coronatiqn 
Darbar a success, to the exclusion of everything else. 


“In Bengal, the most important Province of India, the ruler is bedridden 
and is now away on a sea trip. Mr, Buckland, his right-hand man, in conse 
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His Honour, had to leave everything to his juniors; and so the country is 
drifting. India is now in the hands of what is called the “Simla clique,” and 
Bengal had hitherto been in the hands of a junior Under-Secretary.” 


1V.—Native StTAres. 


1533. The Bengalee refers to the petition addressed to the Viceroy by 
Haji Abdulla, of Indore city, whose house was sold 
gg for a nominal sum to a Court’ peon, by order of the 
Indore Darbar, in spite of the Maharaja’s order staying the execution of the 
decree (p ph 1272 of the Report on Nativecowned English Newspapers 
in Bengal, No. 37 of the 13th September last). It relies with absolute 
confidence on His Excellency making a sifting enquiry into the whole case 
and deciding it for himself. 


Irregularities in Indore. 


VI.—MuscELLANEous. 


1534. Quoting what it calls Lord Curzon’s noble words, regarding ‘‘ Mem- 

sil sii ts Meiiien bership of the same body politic” and ‘‘Fellow- 

gor citizenship of the same Empire,” the Indian Empire 

examines how these sentiments are worked in actual practice. In India fellow- 

citizenship is denied the Indians, and they are treated more like a conquered 

people than subjects of an enlightened king. They are excluded from having 

any share in the Government of the country. Outside their own country, 

these same “ fellow-citizens of the Empire” are treated as coolies, who can only 
live in locations allotted them. 

1585. It is quite possible, remarks the Amrita Bazar Patrika, that the rulers 

of the land paid some attention to Congress 

The Congress — the Py it speeches and literature in the early days of the 

comment. - a *Y’ movement, but it is exceedingly doubtful if the 


attention. 


If the Congress leaders desire that their appeal should be heard, some of 


them, recommends the Patrika, must venture to utter some mild sedition, 
of course keeping themselves beyond the arm of the law. Then they might 
attract some attention. | 


Orrice oF THE InsPR.-GENERAL ] H. B. St. LEGER, 
oF Po.ice, L. P., | 


Writer’s Burtpine, 
The 8th November 1902. 


( Asst, to the Inspr.-General of Police, L. P. 
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matter now attracts the least portion of their 
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